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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 


me WORKERS ARE DOING 


The twelfth annual report of the Department of 
Mercy of the National W. C. T. U. is encouraging 
to all who are interested in humane education. 
This department is in active operation in thirty- 
eight states and the District of Columbia. There 
At the begin- 
ning of the year the national superintendent, Mrs. 
Mary F. Lovell, offered prizes of $5.00 each for 
the best state, district, county and local report. 
State superintendents have made a special effort to 
secure the co-operation of the teachers in Sunday 
and day schools, and have persuaded a number of 


are thirty-six state superintendents. 


ministers to preach against cruelty. 


During the past year a law has been enacted ‘in 
California and in Colorado requiring humane teach- 
ing in the public schools. Efforts are being made 
to secure this law for every state in the Union, and 
all humane societies should work vigorously to ad- 


vance so good a reform. 


Reports of the large number of children who 
have formed Bands of Mercy would be more en- 
couraging if the children realized what they were 
doing, and if each band had an earnest, intelligent 
president to keep up the interest necessary to make 
a Band of Mercy of any use. I have, perhaps, told 
this incident before, which came under my own 
A boy was kicking a wretched cat 
up the alley that leads from School street near the 
Parker House. So. actively engaged was he 
that I had to seize him by the collar of his shirt, 
and with my hand firmly holding him, twist him 
about to face me, while the cat fled through a base- 
ment window grating close by. 


observation. 


I questioned the 
boy and he said he was told by his brother to drive 
the cat away from their shop. .I went with him 
down into the shop, showed the boy and man 
where the cat was crouched just outside their win- 
dow, and made them promise to let it stay there 
until I could get some one to carry it to the League. 
I upbraided them for their cruelty when they told 
me that they were members of a Band of Mercy, 
and were all right. 


In a letter just received from an active and inter- 


ested member of the League she says: ‘Only a 
week ago in Arlington Heights I stopped ten boys, 
two big ones, from stoning a dog. <A poor little 
girl had him clutched tightly by the collar and was 
crying her eyes out because she did not dare to pass 
the boys and go home. The boys had their hands 
and pockets full of stones and the big boys had - 
great sticks. One boy had a Band of Mercy badge 
on his cap and [ made him take it off. The dog 
was not licensed, and they claimed that he had bit- 
ten them, but could show no signs of a bite. It 
was so mean and cowardly of those boys to torment 
that little girl and dog! 
education of the heart. I feel in my Sunday-school 
class that if I can only teach the boys to be kind, 
it will be a great deal for them, and an example to 
others.” 


There is' great need of 


It may interest those who read the above to see in 
League News the notice of a little entertainment 
for the benefit of the League that this good friend 
to animals is preparing for April 24. 


The story of ‘‘Puppie,” farther on in this num- © 
ber, was sent by a brave man living in the far West 
who had the courage to get up when witnessing a 
bull fight in El Paso and cry out against it, putting 
himself in great peril by his demonstration. He 
has written an article describing what he saw which 
he expects will soon appear in a western paper, 
and _ he has also visited editors and ministers in E] 
Paso for the express purpose of denouncing this 
cruel ‘‘sport.” 


There is great need of more brave men in the 
world who will raise their voices against all and 
every form of ‘‘sport’’ that means suffering, terror, 
death, to any living thing. When I was in Oxford 
last winter giving a lantern slide lecture, I was told 
that a man had been in that and adjoining towns in 
the fall, visiting the schools and forming Bands of 
Mercy. He formed one in that neighborhood and 
A little 
later the boy asked his father to give him a gun to 
go shooting in the woods. His father saw the in- 
consistency and told him that he must give up be- 
ing president of a Band of Mercy if he went shoot- 
ing, then gave him his choice. Without hesitation | 
the boy chose the gun. Had the formation of the 
Band of Mercy been followed up with interesting 
and instructive meetings it would not have taken 


a certain boy was made president of it. 


ba 
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many weeks to convince the boy that there were 
other and higher pleasures, and amusements far 
more to be desired than maiming and killing birds 
and squirrels. 


All humane persons must have been glad to hear 
that the attempt to bring another miserable unhappy 
elephant to suffer captivity in this country failed ; 
the great elephant, Jingo, died on his passage over 
here and was buried at sea. _It is universally de- 
clared that the poor creature died of homesickness 
and a broken heart. The cruelty of keeping such 
animals in confinement for shows is again well illus- 
trated by this event, and possibly Bostock has 
learned a lesson. It.is a pity that Bostock could 
not have been on the steamer with his ‘‘trainers”’ 
and witnessed the evident suffering of the elephant 
separated from his mate and the home that he had 
been accustomed to for twenty-two years. 
a cruel purchase, but it is a good thing that the end 
came so quickly. 


A writer in a Berne newspaper gives an account 
of a visit to an asylum for superannuated beasts and 
birds, which has been founded by a wealthy land- 
owner at Gonesse. This gentleman keeps open 
house for ‘‘used-up” animals, which, but for his 
hospitality, would have been killed or left to perish. 
The ages of some of his guests appear to be extraor- 
dinary, and we should incline to be sceptical as to 
the figures, were it not for the duly accredited docu- 
ments which the host conscientiously obtains in 
each case. The patriarch amongst the quadrupeds 
is a mule, who is in his seventy-third year ; he is fol- 
lowed by a cow of thirty-six years, a pig of twenty- 
_ seven, and a goat of eighteen. In the fowl yard the 
visitor was shown a venerable goose in her thirty- 
eighth year, and a turkey hen of twelve years. 
The huge paunch of the goose touched the 
ground, and her feet were misshapen’ with 
countless warts. In the aviary there were several 
small birds that had attained a great age. The 
visitor took leave to doubt the register of -birth in 
one case—that of a common sparrow in his thirty- 
second year. Amongst his companions was a bull- 
finch who was reported to be twenty-eight years old. 
The benevolent possessor of this curious and inter- 
esting asylum may occasionally be imposed upon. 
He holds the theory that domestic animals would 
reach a much higher age than is usually supposed 
to be possible for them if they were not inconsider- 


It was. 


ately exhausted with overwork, and unduly neg- 
lected in their ailments. None but the aged are 
admitted into his asylum. 


The theory this kind man holds is undoubtedly 
correct. Many twofooted and fourfooted animals 
die prematurely from overwork every day. An 
asylum for old domestic animals who have earned 
a few years of honorable rest should be a part of 
every large city’s benevolent work, but after the 
painful infirmities of age begin to make life a mis- 
ery instead of a blessing, there is no merit in keep- 
ing alive any animal. It is only the dread of death 
and of the unknown future that causes many old 
men and women to desire prolongation of life. 


STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


The following touching little story was sent to 
our Fourfooted Friends from Mr. Dave Colville, 
White Earth, North Dakota: 


History of Puppie and a Love Sublime 


Puppie frolicked and was raised among the wind- 
sighing and pine-clad hills of western Nebraska. 
Many faithful dogs I have had, but his devotion ex- 
celled them all and cost his valuable life, which 
was the sunshine of my heart. 

He was born under a haystack one hundred 
yards from our cabin. When able to follow his 
mother he came to the house, but on seeing a person 
he would fly back to his den in terror. By degrees 
he got docile and was as much in the house with 
Floss as outside. He paid no attention to any one 
but me, and had to be tied up when I was going on 
a long journey, for two days; then he would be 
turned loose and would not follow my trail. He 
always met me at or near a gate over a mile from 
the ranch, when his joy knew no bounds; he 
would frisk, jump and whine all the way home. 
They said that he seldom came around the house 
in my absence, but lay and sat watching my return 
on a little hill some distance off. 

At daylight every morning he would put his 
forefeet on the bed and try to lick my face. When 
stooping to lace my shoes he would slyly creep up 
behind and snatch a kiss before I could see or stop 
him, and as cutely withdraw, to the amusement of 


PUPPIE AND HIS MASTER. 


PUPPIE- AT THE RIGHT. 
strangers, who were often visiting. Either Puppie 
or his brother were as good as a man driving cattle 
or horses ; but Floss was the best, she would keep 
out wide, and when one lagged behind would 
quietly nip it by the heels, which made it ruu up 
without disturbing the others. | Puppie was more 
inclined to be near me, and when separated, if only 
for a few minutes, on meeting would indicate his 
pleasure by jumping up and trying to get his nose 
to my face. 

When I went to the town of Crawford, which 
was often, on entering a store it was hard to prevent 
him from going in also, and when a customer 
opened the door he was sure to rush past, come 
near me and watch my every movement. On com- 
ing out he leaped up and greeted me as if we had 
been parted a week. If by chance we got sepa- 
rated, he would take up his position in the centre of 
cross streets and on my appearance come bounding 
and jumping with delight, taking no notice of dogs 
or people. 
yards in front of the team, dancing and happy to be 


Leaving town he would be twenty 


leaving the bustle and out in the wilds alone. 
For years I broke horses. On three occasions 

had ribs broken, many times was in dangerous 

places; on such occasions he was always near and 

showed the greatest of interest. 

We clipped them and 


took them to Lance Creek, Wyoming, to get clean 


Our sheep got the scab. 
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range. I remained three weeks and left. Floss with 
the herder, who did not have a very good sheep 
dog. Next day he unchained her, in sixty hours’ 
she entered the door, and wiggled her weary body. 
up to me, chattering her teeth, and drawing up her 
nose, a way she had of showing her joy. The dis- 
tance travelled from Lance Creek, Wyoming, to 
White River, Nebraska, was ninety miles over cac- 
tus range where the dismal howl of the gray wolf 
and the yelp of the coyote are heard on every side. 
Although travelling at the utmost of her endurance 
the chances are that she did not have one mouthful 
of food during that dreary sixty hours, ninety-mile 
journey. For days we picked cactus from her 
bleeding feet. What will a dog not endure for his 
master? Personal hardship and danger never weigh 
in the balance. ‘ 

I had occasion to go into Box Butte County for 
horses. Puppie escaped from home and overtook 
me the second day out. The weather was extreme- 


ly hot; he had a day’s rest where I bought horses, 


was fresh and in great glee when we started up 
Smoke Creek next morning. The running water 
soon played out; horses ran and scattered a great 


deal; Puppie kept as close to me as he could. 


When we got to the head of the watershed of the 
creek, where Captain Corbin made a fortune with 
the best herd of Hereford cattle in Box Butte Coun- 
ty and has a windmill and tank, Puppie was warm 
and plunged into the tanks of cold well water, 
which must have done him great harm. After rest- 
ing we started for the Wyoming line where I had a 
field in which starts the western end of the much 
talked of Sand Hills of Nebraska which nearly run 
the full length of the state. It was hard to keep the 
horses together. In vain I scanned the range fora 
friendly windmill. Puppie began to lag, Dismount- 


ing I saw that he was distressed, but he showed me ~ 


the same loving fondness I had a thousand times 
witnessed. 


was preferable to leaving me. 
Failing to get him on the wild horse I was riding, 


At any time he could have turned his — 
back on his master and gone to water, but death 


I galloped on to hunt water for him and found it’ ~ 


three miles distant, but on returning with it I found 
my truest friend silent in death, with his nose 


pointed in the direction his idolized all had gone. 


He had managed to follow me half the three miles, 


“- 


and no doubt grief in his feeble condition had a _ 


great deal to do with his death. Sorrow is no name 


for what I felt. I blindfolded my horse till I got 
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Puppie’s body in the saddle, carried it home seven- 
teen miles, where many sad minutes have been 
spent at the grave of one, the equal of whose devo- 
tion I never expect to meet again. 

If people would treat animals better, or half as 
well as they would like to be treated themselves, it 
would give them great happiness and be far more 
remunerative, but they cannot treat one another as 

_ they want the other fellow to treat them. If confi- 
dences were not betrayed all would be happy. Such 
seems to be nature that is hard to change, but edu- 
cation from youth will work wonders. — Dave 


Colville. 


_ My Friends the Toads 


STORIES FROM THE RANCH. BY Z. A. W. ‘NO. 6. 


[Concluded from last month. ] 


Walking one morning in my garden admiring 
the roses, of which we had a variety only to be 
found in California, my attention was attracted to 
a peculiarly superb Cloth of Gold. In the centre 
of one of the largest roses on this bush was what I 
at first thought to be anopal. It was hardly so big 
as my thumb nail, but its colors were so brilliant 
and seemed to absorb and reflect the sun’s rays so 
marvellously that it took a close examination to 
discover that it was not an opal buta Hyla. He 
was so wonderfully lovely that the family were 
immediately called to see and admire. There he 
remained day after day, never moving, till the 
petals began to fall and he was likely to be left 
with nothing to rest on or cling to. One morning 
he was gone, but a search discovered him in the 
centre of another just opened rose on the same 
bush, just as bright and brilliant as before. Then 
the meaning of his manceuvres became clear to us, 
at first we thought he was vain of his colors and 
_ wason exhibition. This particular rosebush was a 
special haunt of small flies and various winged 
things attracted by the smell of pollen or other 
edible, or they might have been attracted by the 
brilliant colors of the Hyla and come to examine 
into the phenomenon. These insects would light 
on the petals of the rose and were instantly appro- 
priated by the Hyla, who with a wisdom wonderful 
in so small a thing had discovered that food, shelter 
and physical comfort were to be obtained here 
with no more exertion than simply moving from 
one rose to another. I don’t know that a human 
being could have done any better, for many of us 


don’t know when we are well off, and he did. As 


the rose was perpetual and was constantly in 


blossom ; he kept himself in food and lodging the 
entire summer. He disappeared in the fall and 
we saw him no more. 

Possibly as interesting as any of the toad family 
is the horned toad, only he isn’t a toad at all, but 
a lizard. When in captivity or at rest he draws 
himself together and looks to all intents and pur- 
poses like a toad; but when on his native heath 
and running for his life he stretches himself out 
and becomes a lizard pure and simple, with all 
With 
the thermometer at 150 in the sun and a fair smooth 
road, a person has got to be exceedingly fleet of 
foot to overtake a horned toad, and when gasping 
for breath and baptized in sweat the pursuer has 
finally captured him he twists and squirms and 
struggles so that it is nearly impossible to hold 
him. He abhors the shade and delights in the 
On the top of 
Oro Plata hill one July day where the air was ab- 


the amazing speed and activity of his tribe. 


hottest exposure he can find. 


solutely quivering with the heat, the sun at zenith, 
I found the biggest horned toad I had ever seen. 
His body was full as large as the palm of my hand. 
He was lying at full length, his head pillowed on 
a piece of white quartz. He was such a fine 
specimen that I was most anxious to get him, so I 
approached slowly without noise till I was right 
over him and darted my hand down to grasp him, 
but only succeeded in getting the piece of quartz ; 
the creature seemed to melt into the enveloping - 
sunshine and disappeared utterly ; but I bore away 
five blistered fingers, for the quartz was about red- 
hot. 

This toad or lizard is a very fierce looking object, 
rather fearful to look at but perfectly harmless. 
His basic color is yellow mottled with red and 
black spots. 
spines, a row of them running down his back from 
his head to the end of his tail. Other rows of small 
spines run down his sides, and his head bristles with 
them, giving him a very fierce and gladiatorial ap- 


He is covered with sharp needle-like 


pearance. He is however perfectly harmless, and 
in captivity is quite friendly and immensely inter- 
esting, As his 
markings were remarkably handsome I determined 
to keep him. 
a box on my writing table. In the afternoon when 
I sat down to write I took the cover off the box and 


In a few minutes I 


One day I saw and captured one. 


I carried him home and put him in 


set it directly in front of me. 
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heard a scratching sound, and looking up saw the 
little creature’s head peering above the top of the 
box. He had reared himself on his hind legs 
and was preparing to getout ; but the moment he saw 
me he collapsed, his head rested on the edge of the 
box, his front paws hung down helpless, his eyes 
closed and he became very dead indeed. Beyond 
glancing at him I paid no attention and went on 
with my writing. Presently another scratch caused 
me to look up, and he was balanced on the box half 
in and half out, but at my glance he collapsed again 
and hung half in and half out, perfectly limp and 
quite defunct. It is difficult to imagine anything 
more absurd than his feigning dead the instant. he 
was looked at, but he seemed perfectly sure that I 
was taken in and that I was sure every death was 
real. But I noticed every time that although he 
closed his eyes, which by the way are as black and 
sparkling as jet, he kept one open just a hair’s 
breadth and watched me closely. His eye never 
left me a moment, but presently, evidently thinking 
I had forgotton him, he would make a scramble and 
fall on the table, collapsing again. Then aftera 
pause he would rush across the table and fall with 
a thump on the floor. He would not stop where he 
fell a moment, but scurry off to hide, and hisability to 
conceal himself amounted to genius. I have hunted 
half an hour and then found him skilfully hidden 
under the corner of the rug or under any conven- 
ient piece of furniture, but always selecting a place 
where his color would blend with his hiding placé. 
After a struggle to be free I would get him safely 
on the palm of my hand and gently run my finger 
down his sides, when he would sink into a beatific 
state of delight, raising each side to get the full effect 
of the caress, and sinking down into peaceful slum- 
ber when he would be deposited in his box. We 
remained the best of friends till fall, when I took 
him to the stony place where I found him and left 
him to pass the winter in his own way. He never 
drank water and never seemed hungry, but was 
given a chance to catch flies daily. 


The fourth annual report of the Animal Rescue 
League may now be had by sending to 68 Carver 
street. Please send stamp for postage. 


Subscriptions to this paper, 50 cents a year, are 
gladly received at 68 Carver street. 


BEN BOLT. 


Belongs to Mrs. Franklin Couch, Dalton, Mass. 


Men and Dogs 


Where will you find a man always grateful, al- 
ways affectionate, never selfish, pushing the abne- 
gation of self-to the utmost limits of possibility, 
forgetful of injuries and mindful only of benefits 
received? Seek him not; it would be a useless 
task; but take the first dog you meet, and from the 
moment he adopts you for his master you will find 
in ‘him all these qualities. He will love you with- 
out calculation. His greatest happiness will be to 
be near you; and should you be reduced to beg 
your bread, not only will he aid you, but he will 
not abandon you to follow a king to his palace. 
Your friends may quit you in misfortune, but your 
dog will remain. He will die at your feet; or, if 
you depart before him on the great voyage, will 
accompany you to your last abode.—From M. 
Blaze’s History of the Dog. 


Faithful Nero 

A poor widow residing in Brooklyn, New York, 
met with a series of misfortunes which soon ex- 
hausted her small store of money. Being over sey- 
enty years of age she was not able to get steady | 
work, and added to the disadvantage of age she 
found her health failing just when she needed it 
most. ; 

Several years before her husband’s death he 
picked up on the streets a little homeless dog. 
Hungry and tired out with searching for a home, 
the little creature was in a sad condition when Mr. 
Conway came across him one dismally cold night 
and carried him home. 


\ 
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Mr. and Mrs. Conway cared tenderly for the lit- 
tle waif, and in return he gave them all the grati- 
tude and devotion of his loving heart. After Mr. 
Conway died Nero was the poor widow’s greatest 
comforter, and the little dog, though often she had 
no food for herself or for him, stuck by her with 
that beautiful devotion a dog is capable of feeling. 

Early one morning recently a policeman found 
the old woman, weak and almost starving, lying 
in a shed, her faithful little dog watching over 
her. When the policeman attempted to approach 
the woman Nero snarled at him and threatened to 
‘bite him. So determined was the dog to guard 
his feeble mistress that a potato sack was thrown 
over his head and he was secured, while Mrs. Con- 
Way was carried to the station house. As soon as 
he got his release he followed her, and so deep 
was the suffering of mistress and dog when the at- 
tempt was made to separate them that he was al- 
lowed to remain by her side until the next day. It 
was then decided that she must go to the King’s 
County Almshouse, and again the officials there 
were so touched by the dog’s devotion and the old 
woman’s pleadings that Nero and his mistress were 
admitted to the same refuge, where we hope they 
will both find rest at last and kind friends to cheer 
their declining years. 


Faithful Friends 


Although so much has been written of the affec- 
tion the fourfooted animals are capable of feeling 
for mankind, yet comparatively few of those we 
call ‘‘intelligent” beings seem able to understand 
or appreciate this steadfast love. ‘Teddie, a fox 
terrier, the special pride of a New York. police- 
man, was at an open window on the sixth floor of 
a house whither he had been taken to prevent him 
from following his master who was going away 
on his vacation. ‘The dog saw his master on the 
sidewalk, gave a leap, landed a few feet from 
where the man was standing horror-struck, tried 
to struggle to his feet and died as his master took 
him in his arms. 


Another equally bold attempt to rejoin a beloved 
master was made by a collie who was sold to a 
dog fancier for a considerable price. The dog re- 
sisted being led away and was finally carried off 
bodily and placed on a train. When the train was 
going at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour the 
collie sprang through the half-closed door and off 


the train into the darkness. Two mornings after 
he was sold his master was awakened by a sound 
of whining and scratching at his door. Upon 
opening it what was his surprise to find the collie, 
lame, one of his paws bruised and bleeding, but 
apparently overjoyed at reaching home. It is 
pleasant to*be able to record that his master per- 
suaded the man to whom he had sold this devoted 
friend to take back the money, and has declared 
that no sum would tempt him now to part with 
the dog. 


A. flat in New York was entered by a burglar 
and every apartment skilfully robbed excepting 
one which a woman occupied with two little pet 
dogs. A small dog is quite as valuable when it 
comes to giving an alarm as a large dog. | 

The barking of an Irish terrier saved a four- 
story apartment house which was occupied by sey- 
eral families. A fire started in the cellar where a 
dog was kept, and his barking aroused the tenants 
on the lower floor just in time to get the fire under 
control. The dog was presented with a new collar. 

In another case of fire this winter the family cat 
aroused the household and saved the house. A 
kitten was probably the means of saving a little 
child’s life. The child fell from a window with 
the kitten clasped closely in her arms. The kitten 
being underneath in the fall was killed, and the 
child escaped with only a shock. A fact worth 
mentioning in connection with this incident is that 
a few days previous to the accident the child’s 
mother paid a boy five cents to carry the kitten 
away and lose it, but the kitten returned and did 
its unwitting deed of mercy to its cruel owner. 
Is it not getting time that every one possessed with 
an ordinary amount of reasoning power should be 
able to see that to cast off a dog or cat as one 
would throw away an old shoe is a mean, cow- 
ardly and cruel act? 


Muzzy 


Two white, one black, one gray, these are Muz- 
zy’s babies. Muzzy livesona farm. She is white 
as the new snow and as clean. ‘Two dogs, Ginger 
and Snap, are at home on the same farm. 

Muzzy keeps her babies hidden until they are 
about four weeks old, then she brings them to the 
house, introduces them to the family and after they 
have been stroked and fondled, Muzzy carries them 
to where Ginger and Snap are lying on the grass. 
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She seems to tell the dogs, ‘*These are my babies 


and must not be hurt,” then such a time as they 


have getting acquainted! The babies hiss, throw- 
ing their tiny but sharp claws into the face of their 
would-be friend; Muzzy scolds gently, and after 
a time she lies down very close to the dogs calling 
the kitties in a low, soft voice to come, which they 
do, and soon they know that no harm will befall 
them from the dogs. 

Muzzy delights in moving her kitties into new 
She knows the most comfortable corner 
in the barn, where clean, new straw has been 


places. 
placed for Mrs. Hen’s accommodation. Truly, 
here is a tenement snug and secure for Muzzy and 
the babies ! 
hunts all her meat food, and many a trophy does 
Mrs. Hen 
has taken notice of the nice, new nest so prettily 
lined with fur, makes her way into Muzzy’s snug- 
gery and deposits an egg; the next day another 
egg is laid beside number one, so day after day the 


Now Muzzy is a famous hunter, she 


she bring home for the ‘‘wee ones.” 


eggs increase and Muzzy’s babies keep them warm. 

Mrs. Hen having laid her proper number of 
What has 
Muzzy been thinking about while this has been 
She evidently thought that her babies 
were well cared for by Mrs. Hen and she need 
have no concern about them. 


eggs next proceeds to hatching them. 


going on? 


It was at this stage that we made the discovery 
of the joint housekeeping. Deeming it best that 
Muzzy should vacate the tenement, we assisted her 
into other quarters which were quite as comfort- 
able, and really she appeared to enjoy the moving. 
—M. M. 


Epitor’s Notr.—This is an interesting story of 
a cat’s intelligence, but I would suggest that a cat 
will rarely move her kittens about if her owner 
takes pains to provide her with a snug, comfort- 
able bed in the house where she can feel that she 
is safe and quiet, and yet not shut off from human 
The Animal Res- 
cue League is sometimes criticised because we dis- 


companionship at this period. 


like so much to give away female cats and dogs, 
but if those who criticise could know as much as 
we do about the neglect of these animals at a 
period when they need special watchfulness and 
eare, and the suffering that often has to be passed 
through which might be greatly lessened did their 
owners only realize that all domestic animals 
should be provided with a comfortable bed and 


should not be obliged to leave their bed to seek 
food or drink for two or three days, we should not 
be blamed. Doubtless many dogs and cats get 
through this maternity period alone without any 
care, but many more suffer exceedingly in many 
ways. | 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


Home Care of Pets 


An occupation for a young girl, or for a woman 
of any age, can be found in the care of pets. 
Many people, for instance, are fond of birds, but — 
even their fondness does not prevent the care of 
them becoming tiresome and annoying, and often 
they are children’s pets, and do not get proper care 
before school time. A canary must be kept clean 
and well cared for to preserve his beautiful song. 
Why not be a visiting pet-caretaker? If you pos- 
sess a fondness for birds and animals, your work 
will be in a great degree a pleasure. A few min- 
utes’ attention to the canary’s cage each morning, 
and the giving of the bath, will require but little 
time and no capital. Sometimes the bird may be 
perverse and refuse to bathe on order; in that case 
he will need training, for a bath in his water cup 
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at an inopportune time may result in spoiling some 
dainty fabric near. 3 


Pet house dogs require weekly baths and comb- 
ings—sometimes daily—and what is perhaps a 
most unattractive suggestion, pet kittens and pup- 
pies are apt to suffer from fleas. 
tention it is possible to relieve them and keep them 


By frequent at- 


practically free from the pests and the consequent 
suffering. Ridding them of this bane of their ex- 
istence is not only a charity to the animals them- 
selves, but, where the children of the family fondle 
and caress the pets, holding them close to their 
- own dear little faces and necks, is a condition 
greatly to be desired. | 

This condition may be accomplished with the 
aid of a white bag which draws up with strings, 
some insect powder,’and a fine comb. I have 
tried it with very good results on a little kitten 
which was almost killed by the pests ; and although 
she objected to the method at first, gentle handling 
subdued her fears, and when the treatment was 
finished she was the most grateful little cat 
imaginable. 

Put a sufficient quantity of the insect powder in 
the bag, then put in the puppy or kitten, all except 
the head, tying the bag firmly about its neck. 
Then roll and shake the little animal well, to 
distribute the powder in the fur; and put powder 
on the head and ears, being careful of eyes, nose 
and insides of the ears. This will stupefy any of 
the insects that may be in the head or neck or seek 
a passage out through the neck of the bag. They 
may be easily removed with the comb and deposited 
A half hour in the 
bag will serve to stupefy the insects, and the cat or 
dog may be carefully removed and the bag popped 
into a pail of water. 


in a bowl containing water. 


Keep the animal close in 
_ your lap, which should be covered with a large 
white apron, until you can carefully comb the 
whole body. <A few applications of this treatment 
will work wonders. 

Any woman who can undertake this work and 
do it well can find plenty of employment if she 
keeps her eyes open for ‘‘customers.’’ — From 
*¢How to Make Money,” by Katherine N. Birdsall, 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 


Never cut a dog’s ears or tail. Clipped ears are 
often the cause of deafness and abscesses, by allow- 
ing the sand and dirt to enter, which is distressing 


to the animal. Depend upon it, the Creator never 
intended we should take away what He provided 
for their relief and comfort. Fortunately for the 
dog this senseless mutilation is going out of fashion. 
What men and women will never give up for 
humanity’s sake they will drop at once if Dame 


Fashion lifts her finger. 


It is cruel to tie a dog under a wagon. If the. 
animal is tired, he must run until he becomes 
exhausted. Take your poor dog in the wagon, 
especially in hot weather.—British Workman. 


Mrs. A. M. Slocum writes: ‘*I should like to 
write it down very large, begging all who read this 
paper to put outside of their houses dishes of 
drinking water where our fourfooted friends can 
reach them. A large agate dish, a stone jar or a 
paper pail will answer the purpose. Consider a 
moment what a simple thing to do and yet it may 


save unspeakable suffering.” 


Poisoned Milk of Frightened Cows 


No man who owns a cow can afford to have her 
afraid of him. It isa loss to the owner every time 
she is frightened. To run a cow to pasture is 
throwing money away. The cow is a milk-making 
machine, and should be kept in the best working 
condition, and this condition is one of quiet. A 
cow in any way worried will not do her best. The 
milk of a frightened or abused cow is poisonous. 
Make pets of the cows and they will make money 
for the owner. Cows have great affection for their 
young. The gentlest cow will fight for her calf. 
At North Conway, near the White Mountains, a 
few years ago, a cow fought and wounded and 
drove off a large bear that tried to get her calf. 
A boy also, while watching the cows, was attacked 
by a wolf. One of the cows came to his rescue, 
attacked the wolf, and saved the boy’s life. —Our 
Dumb Animals. 


Few persons think of the suffering caused to 
horses from the use of blinders. The horse’s eyes 
are placed on the sides of his head, but the blind- 
ers, shutting off the side view, compel him to look 
ahead, hence they cause a constant strain which 
veterinary surgeons tell us tends to produce weak- 
ness of vision and blindness. Besides, they act as 
reflectors and reflect the sun’s glare into the ani- 
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mal’s sensitive eyes. Most people know the effect 
on the eye of a ray of sunlight from a mirror. 

The horse is not so likely to be frightened if he 
can see what is behind him. In Russia, where 
blinders are never used, a shying horse is almost 
unknown. Care of course should be used in tak- 
ing them off horses accustomed to them. 


HELPS 


FOR TEACHERS 


There are many opportunities for teachers who 
are interested in advancing their pupils in the 
highest education. The higher education toward 
which the world is slowly tending is the education 
which elevates the moral character. Teachers 
whose whole aim is to get the name of pushing 
along their pupils into higher grades rapidly are 
not fitted for their work. The _ school-teacher 
should be a power to elevate the coming genera- 
tion and make better and more useful men and 
women; better brothers and sisters; better hus- 
bands and wives; better sons and daughters. The 
foundation of this education which, if carefully 
and thoughtfully carried on in schools and in 
churches will elevate the world and make life 
easier for all grades of society, is kindness. 


There is nothing weak, silly or sentimental about 
this statement, that every one who has anything to 
do with teaching or influencing children in day or 
Sunday schools, homes, pulpits, mission rooms, 
should above everything else teach the law of 
kindness and of consideration for every living 
thing. The result will be pleasant words, gener- 
ous actions, brave defence of any ill-used creature 
— man, woman, child, or the lower animals. 
Kindness transforms a family of quarrelsome chil- 
dren into cheerful, useful, helpful individuals, 
tender but brave. It often requires more bravery 
to be kind and tender than it does to be cruel. 


Men are rough to women and children because 
they have never been shown how cowardly this is. 
They seem to think it a part of manhood to be 
rough. Boys are not taught how cowardly it is to 
tease and torment anything smaller and weaker 
than themselves, whether it be a child or a squirrel 


they are stoning inatree. I said to a company of 
rough boys one day, ‘‘ Boys, if you must throw 
stones or snowballs get boys of your own size and 
have a fair trial of skill. It is mean and cowardly 
to throw stones at any creature weaker than you 
are. Why don’t you stone each other?” The 
boys showed that they had never thought about 
this that they call fun in such a light before. 


No boy likes to be thought a coward or a mean 
bully. A teacher can soon teach the boys in her 
school if she chooses that stoning old horses, stray 
dogs, cats, squirrels, birds, toads, is mean and 
cowardly, and that no brave boy would do such a 
thing. 


Boys and girls need the steady influence of an 
older person to teach them to be kind. If more 
pains were taken to teach kindness, questions that 
now agitate the world would be pleasantly settled. 
Kind consideration for the rights of every living 
creature would soon put a stop to strikes and war. 


Every living creature ought to be happy. Every 
intelligent person should do all in his or her power 
to create happiness. 
be taught to delight in seeing any creature happy, 
and to sorrow for any creature that is suffering. 
To see the suffering even of the most insignificant 
creature and not feel sympathy for it is selfish and 
hard. ‘To be the means of such suffering and to 
call it sport is the sign of a cruel and debased 
nature. Children are cruel first through thought- 
lessness, and when taught kindness it is as great a 
benefit to them as to the world about them. 


The Animals’ Paradise 
[A SCHOOL COMPOSITION ] 

It was a cold night, and the snow lay thick on 
the ground. The moon cast fantastic shadows 
around every shrub, tree or post, and we will fol- 
low a moonbeam as it peeps through a little win- 
dow in the barn of a large country estate. 

‘‘Oh, I am so cold; and when I go to Boston to- 
morrow with my master the streets will be so slip- 
pery. I wish it would melt,” moaned the horse. 

‘‘T like the snow,” exclaimed the large New- 
foundland, who lay in the horse’s stall. ‘It is so 
much fun chasing after Johnnie when he coasts 
down hill.” 


Every boy and girl should © . 
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‘‘T wish I could die and go to Paradise,’ 
the horse. 

‘¢What is your idea of Paradise?” asked the dog. 

‘I would like to have Paradise a great many 
things, and as I am very sleepy now I cannot tell 


sighed 


you, but I will some other time.” 

‘tLet’s have a meeting of all the animals on the 
place and see what each one wishes to find in Para- 
dise.” 

*¢All right,” said the horse as he lay down. 

-. To-night we will follow the little moonbeam as 
we did last night. We find the horse and the dog in 
the same places, but there is a cat sitting in the hay 
above the horse. Presently a little sparrow flits in 
through a window that has been left carelessly open. 
He flies to the top of a carriage, at a safe distance 
from the cat, but the dog asks him to come nearer, 
as they are all going to be friends to-night. He 
obeys the dog and perches on the manger in the 
stalls. 

‘*Who shall be the first to tell what he imagines 
Paradise to be?” questioned the horse. 

‘©You, you!” chirped, barked and mewed the 
rest. 

‘¢Well, my idea of Paradise is not to have any 
more slippery streets, not to have any more heavy 
loads to draw, not to have any more cruel masters 
or coachmen, but to have roads without any stones 
to get in your feet, and to have no bits or check 
reins.” | 

‘] want a warm fire with soft rugs to lie on,” 
saidthe cat. ‘* Then I would like to have a saucer 
of rich cream always by me. I wouldn’t like chil- 
dren around to tease me, or cruel dogs to chase me 
into trees,” and with that the cat gave a frightened 
look at the Newfoundland. ‘‘I would like to have 
either the people that I live with stay in one place 
or else leave me at home with some one to take care 
of me. I hate to be carried around in a basket. 
Last year when I went to the country I was placed 
in one which was so small I could hardly turn. I 
was bumped and jostled in the train, and I was so 
glad when I felt myself being carried out, thinking 
'I would be released. But no; in the confusion 
of getting things a little in order I heard some one 
essay °Oh, here is pussy. Let’s let her out.’ I 
mewed as loud as I could to show that I wanted to 
be free. Then I heard another voice saying: ‘She 
will be too much in the way if we do. Keep her 
there till morning; she has enough to eat in the 
basket.’ Oh, yes, I had enough; some dry bread 


that was soaked in milk when we started but was 
all hard and dry now so that I could not bite it. 
Then I was very thirsty, and I had no water or 
milk. I stayed there all night, and when they did 
let me out I was so cramped that I could hardly 
move, and I was stiff for several days after.” 

‘‘[ think you must have a very hard life if you 
are carried around the country in a basket,’ re- 
marked the horse; *‘I know I should not like it. 
Will you tell us your story now, Mr. Dog?” 

**T don’t know what I should like Paradise to be. 
I think I have everything I want except—” 

‘‘Oh, I wish you would all go to Paradise and 
leave me alone,” interrupted a squeaky voice, and 
looking around they spied a little mouse peeping 
out from his hole. 
but he was gone. 

‘*T think that if we are disturbing our friends, the 
barn mice, we had better stop, as it is growing 
late,’ advised the dog. 
other time.” 

After they all left, the horse and the dog settled 
themselves for a nap, and so we will leave them, 
hoping that they may find their Paradise as they 
desire.—Isabel Le Roy Brown. 


The cats made a dive at him, 


‘*T will tell my wish some 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


In the Transcript last fall mention was made of 
a little terrier picked up out Brookline way on 
Beacon street, in a wretched condition. She was 
represented as crying and sobbing like a child, a 
slight stretch of the reporter’s imagination, but she 
certainly was one of the most unhappy little dogs 
we ever tried to comfort. After a number of 
weeks we found a home for her and she was re- 
ported as well, happy and even playful. 

But Louise, as we called her, seems doomed to 
About a week ago she was 
returned to us, the reason given being that a fe- 
male dog was too much trouble. The poor little 
creature relapsed into her former quiet melancholy 


meet with reverses. 


varied by an occasional vigorous bark and growl 
if one of the other house dogs came near her. 
Thinking one day recently to vary the monotony 
of her life, and relieve a little the strain of the 
League, there being so many small dogs in the 
parlor and office we were tumbling over them, I 
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took her on a leash from Carver street to Pleasant 
street, then in the electric car as far as Milk street, 
where I left the car, and went to The Beacon office, 
295 Washington street, to edit this paper. The 
office is large and I gave Louise freedom to run 


about, but she seemed disposed to keep near me.’ 


As I sat at my desk talking with a caller, I had her 
in my lap; the next moment she was gone; I saw 
a yellow streak flash across the floor and disappear 
out the door which some one had just left open. 


I sprang to the door, but Miss $ was ahead of 
me; bareheaded she pursued Louise down Wash- 
ington street, and by the time I had seized my hat 
and jacket and got down to the sidewalk she and 
Louise were out of sight in the crowd. 

Just then our office boy appeared, and at the 
I begged 


them both to go in pursuit in opposite directions. 


same time the boy from the floor above. 


Then I took my way to the Common, a frequent 
resort for frightened and lost dogs. Meanwhile 
Mr. Smith joined in the hunt and on his way along 
the street he engaged another boy. | 

Miss S——, having gone as far as Summer 
street bareheaded, there lost sight of Louise, so 
she returned for her hat and coat and starting out 
again she also engaged a boy on the way. Some 
one, meanwhile, telephoned to the League, and one 
of the assistants there was sent to search on that 
end jot ether line.) There averen then ersht imytie 
search party. 

In the course of three-quarters of an hour the 
company of hunters began to trail back disheart- 
ened, and one of them, it may easily be imagined 
which, was on the verge of tears. Advertisements 
were then written and dispatched to the daily 
papers. This had just been done and the last 
crestfallen straggler had returned, when the tele- 
phone sounded: ‘*A message for Mrs. Smith.” 
‘©Yes, what is it?” 
herself.” 


‘‘Touise has come back all by 


When Anthony Vincent, our matron’s young 
son, returned from school, to his great surprise he 
found Louise sitting in her usual patient, quiet, 
melancholy attitude outside on the doorstep, wait- 
ing for some one to let her in. That the little 
creature, not much larger than a cat, and so care- 
fully guarded that she was never trusted out alone, 
found her .way back to the League through the 
crowded streets, over an entirely strange route, 
shows how much more intelligence these little dogs 
possess than we often give them credit for. 


Another surprising thing is that she was not 
stolen on the way by some of those men or boys who 
are looking for a chance to make a dishonest penny. ~ 
We had a collie brought to us recently and recog- 
nized him as the same dog that was found and 
brought us.a few months before. Again we re- 
stored him to his owner and again protested against 
his roaming the streets without a marked collar. 
His mistress told us that since the first time we 
had him at the League they had bought four collars, 
and had them marked, and every one had been 
stolen off the dog, so they had given up trying to 
keep a marked collar on him, and simply used a 
cheap leather strap. | 


In speaking of this to Mr. Francis and Mr. 
Harvey, at Iver Johnson’s, where they do such a- 
large business in dog collars, I asked if there is no 
way of fastening collars so securely that they can- 
They told me that the fault is not 
in the fastening; they can make a lock secure 
against collar thieves, but a collar cannot be fitted 
around a dog’s neck so as to prevent a man or boy 


not be stolen. 


expert in handling dogs from pulling it off over 
his head, unless it is so tight that it causes suffering 
to the dog. For small dogs the harness is much 
more secure; that cannot be pulled off. If cut off, 
of course the harness is spoiled. If dog owners 
are willing to have the extra expense of a name 
and address stamped into the leather, that may save 
the collar. <A plate can easily be removed and a 
new one put on, but when the leather is stamped, 


no one but the owner can use the collar again. 


The frequent complaints that we hear about the 
loss of valuable dogs show that the dog thief is as 
active in Boston as in other cities. This being the 
case it seems strange that the League is sometimes 
blamed for taking in valuable dogs that are brought 
to its doors, the owner, when found, declaring 
that his dog would have found the way home if 
let alone. If the dog can be led to the League he 
could as easily be carried to some out-of-the-way 
cellar and hidden until inquiry is past, then sent to 
kennels in other cities that are supported by this 
cruel business. 


A very large St. Bernard was seen on Boylston | 
street one day in March wandering about in a 
confused, aimless way, and a member of the 
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League, Mrs. Turner, a woman who has great 
love for dogs, took him by the collar and led him 
tothe League. So many dogs were there that day 
that his appearance was greeted with dismay, and 
Mrs. Turner was asked if she did not believe the 
dog would find his home if let loose again. She 
_ thought not, but was so troubled when she, saw 
our crowded condition that she promised to carry 


him home with her that night if we found no clew 


to his home before. Later in the forenoon we 
told our boy to take him on a leash to the place 
where he was found, and let the dog lead him if 
he seemed disposed to do so; but after a while boy 
and dog appéared again at the League. In the 
afternoon Mrs. Turner came and said she would 
-make an effort to find the dog’s home, as she did 
not wish to take the immense creature home with 
her. She led him to the Common and the Public 
Gardens, walked until she was exhausted, took off 
the leash and gave the dog his freedom, but the 
fine fellow kept close to her side and trotted back 
to Carver street with her 4s if he said to himself, 
*t] have found friends and a shelter in this strange 
city and I know enough to stick to them.” So he 
spent the night there; but as we had a very sick 
St. Bernard in the kennels he had to be kept in a 
back room of the house, and our tired matron was 
obliged to get up and comfort and quiet him in a 
fit of homesickness that assailed him. The next 
day he was advertised, and his master being in the 
city, we were fortunate enough to get him off our 
hands before another night. The man who came 
for him told us that the dog had very recently been 
brought in from the country. I suppose his master 
must have been glad that this noble and beautiful 
animal did not fall into the hands of the dog 
thieves, but was comfortably housed, fed and 
exercised, and safely returned to his owner. 


- There is a theory that dogs and cats never get 
confused or bewildered, but can always find their 
way back to their homes, and certainly there are 
many wonderful proofs of this faculty being pos- 
sessed by them to a great degree, yet there are 
many lost dogs and lost cats who are not gifted 
with this faculty. At the League one day a bull- 
terrier was brought in and placed in the kennels. 
He made such a vigorous protest against his im- 
prisonment that it was generally decided by all 
who saw and heard him this was a case where 
the dog hada home and knew where to find it. 


He seemed hungry, so he was well fed, then. we 
sent him out with Anthony, who took with him 
one of the other dogs for exercise, and the three 
went to the Common, where this dog had been 
found. When there Anthony took off the leash 
and set him free. Very soon, before Anthony got 
back, Mrs. Vincent heard a sound of a dog at the 
door, and opening it, there was the bull-terrier, 
back again of his own free will. After having 
found out that he could go if he wished, he no 
longer wished to go—wherein he resembled many 
animals supposed to possess a higher reasoning 


faculty. If he had a home he evidently had no 


idea where to look for it, but we soon found a 
good home for him. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES ae 


This is the time of the year when dogs are com- 
ing but not going very fast, and we have had more 
than we could comfortably handle in our small 
quarters. One or two have been brought in with 
distemper, and one had a very bad sore mouth 
which the doctor feared might be contagious, as 
there was a resemblance to the foot and mouth 
disease of the cattle. Most of the dogs brought in 
are females, but among them are some of excellent 
breed and disposition, young, playful, and affec- 
tionate. We keep such dogs as long as we can, 
hoping to place them in homes. 


Will not our members try to find good homes 
for dogs and for cats where they will be fed 
regularly, given plenty of fresh water to drink, 
kept in the house nights, and never turned off to 
take care of themselves? Only those who can give 
some degree of affection to such animals sh ou 
keep them. The domestic animals crave affection 
as well as food. 


Our annual report is out and as far as we know 
Any member not 
receiving it will please notify us. We will send 
extra copies to all who care enough about them to 
One member has asked for 


has been sent to every member. 


send price of postage. 
fifty to distribute among her friends, and has sent 
us $10.00 to help out on the expense of printing 
We should be glad 


of any assistance toward this expense. 


and circulating the reports. 
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If members of the League would be so kind as 
to send us changes of address it would save us 
both trouble and the unnecessary expense of send- 
ing circulars, papers and reports to the wrong 
address. 


It is very encouraging when our members try to 
help us by interesting their friends. Miss Virginia 
P. Tufts has been a good friend to the League 
since it was started, and she now proposes to give her 
annual pupils’ recital at the vestry of the Church 
of the Disciples, April 24, 7.30 P. M., for the 
benefit of the League. Tickets at twenty-five cents 
may be had from Miss Tufts, 124 Congress avenue, 
Chelsea, or at 68 Carver street. Members are in- 
vited to aid this effort by the purchase of tickets 
for themselves or their friends. It is to bea ‘‘trio 
evening,” and the pupils of Miss Tufts will be as- 
sisted by Mrs. Conner, violin, and Mrs. Lasselle, 
cello. 


A very gratifying letter has just been received 
and I will give it here, hoping that it may incite 
other children to do likewise : 

I thought I would write you a few lines just 
about my animal club. About a month ago I col- 
lected a few children so we could have an animal 
clubs, 

There are seven members now, and I am the 
president. We are going to make up little shows, 
and in the summer mamma said we could have a 
little fair in the barn. We will rig the barn all up 
and charge five cents admission, and all the money 
we make is going towards your Animal Rescue 
League. 

Our club meets every Saturday and we bring a 
penny every time. I hope every once in awhile 
you will write a letter that will interest us all, so I 
can read it aloud at the club. 

At the club I read some animal stories (out of 
the books you gave me) and I give out some animal 
questions that they have to look up for next time. 
One of the questions is, Do you ever have to whip 
an animal? and they each have to do some kindness 
to an animal during the week. 

We each have to watch an animal do something 
interesting, we have to bring pictures of animals 
and we have the animal study. We have very pretty 
badges that Grace and I made. I read out of the 
Fourfooted Friends every time, and I made up a 
pledge myself that goes like this: 


Help the helpless cats and dogs. 

Do all the good you can. 

Look up and lift up, and your life will be much 
happier. 

Can you tell us something more that we can have? 
I know you will be very interested in it. 

We are going to have an entertainment pretty 
soon, and this is what I was going to have. 

One of us has a clown suit and is going to be a 
clown. And I am going to speak that piece, 
‘CWill some one kindly pity me?” And then we 
are going to have a pretty dance, then I am going 
to read two stories about cats and dogs, and at the 
last we are all going to sing a song in different parts 
which I have written down on a slip of paper. I 
hope it will be a success. 

Yours lovingly, 
ELEANOR E. H. 


I am sure it will be a success, and Iam delighted 
to hear that such a club is formed. | 


—_—__—_ 
A great variety of dogs pass through the League 


into other homes. Among the dogs received last | 
month were the St. Bernard, mastiff, fox hound, 
fox terrier, cocker spaniel, white bull terrier, 
brindle bull terrier. collie, coach dog, pug, sky 
terrier, Mexican Pomeranian or Spitz crossed with 
Maltese terrier, Irish setter, greyhound, and a pair — 
of Chesapeake Bay retrievers were reported to us 
as having been picked up in Milton with a request 
that we should advertise them. 

The entertainment committee of the Anima 
Rescue League are busy arranging for the benefit 
to be given the afternoon of April 16, that Mrs. 
Minnie Madden Fiske so kindly promised when 
she was in the city last year. This benefit will 
include a new one-act play, in which Mrs. Fiske 
has never before appeared, entitled ‘‘ Dolce,” by 
John Luther Long; Mrs. Schoeffel in *¢ Old Love 
Letters,” and other attractions. Tickets at the 
usual theatre prices are on sale at the Tremont 
Theatre and Herrick’s. 


There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a 
timely dose of one of these remedies. Otis Clapp 
and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 


information of their use. 
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OLD GRisT MILL - 
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DOG BREAD 


5,000 Testimonials from Dog Owners 
Send Trial Order 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON 


fo ipo! 


Pedigree Blanks Free 


SIQUID C) FAN) IN 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
_ keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 


' the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


EVERYTHING IN 


DOG FURNISHINGS. 


Exceptional Facilities, 
for making Special 


a: Se Collars and Harnesses to Order. 
(j 
k INE 


K MAIL {ORDERS 

Will receive prompt and*careful atten- 
tion. 

DOG COLLARS 


oo 


~ Parker, Lewis & Co. 


THE ARCADE, BOSTON, MASS. 


A Fifty Cent Bottle 


Jaynes’ 
Balsam of Tar 


Will cure your cough 
or,we refund the 
money. 


JAYNES & CO. 


Trade Mark.’ 


3 STORES: 


50 Washington St., Corner Hanover. 
Summer St., Corner South. 
877 Washington St., Opposite Oak. 


New Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
CATS, DOGS, HORSES 


The Newest and Best Equipped Institution for Surgical and 
Medical Cases East of Chicago 
ANIMALS VISITED AT HOME OR SENT FOR IF DESIRED 


CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean of the late Harvard Veterinary School 
RICHARD P. LYMAN, M. D. V. (Harv.), formerly of Hartford, Conn. 


Telephone, Branch Exchange 2200—2201 Back Bay 


Gommunion Service. 


Made of several materials, with or 
without handle. 


NEW Ew Write for particulars. 
SSS GEO. H. SPRINGER, Manager, 
256 and 258 Washington Street = > = Boston, Mass. 


eS 


Constant attention given to pets. Dogs and 


Cats a, specialty. 


appress FE, L. SOUTHER, 


693 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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_Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


By SARAH J. EDDY. : 


Sq. 12mo, cloth. 231 pages. Fully illustrated. Mailing price 70 cents. 


This volume is designed as a book for children of from ten to twelve years of age. The text and the illustra- 
tions will arouse the children’s interest in animals and lead them to feel sympathy for their dumb friends. 


Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 
Mailing price $1.65. 


Long’s Wood Folk Series. 


Ways of Wood Folk. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Gould’s Mother Nature’s. Children. 


Wilderness Ways. Mailing price 70 cents. 
Mailing price 50 cents. 


Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COFMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D. ¥.|  "eadauatiers tor Dike 


Stickney’s Bird World. 
Mailing price 70 cents. 


Specialist 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge 


Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, from $3.00 to $22.00 each. 


Dog Carrying Baskets from $3.00 to $5.00 each. Try LOV- 
ELL’S DOG SOAP, Entirely Harmless, Improves Coat, Kills 
Flees, Contains no Acids. 25c per Cake. Box of 3 Cakes 60c. 
Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, | Complete Line of Dog Collars, Remedies, Biscuit, etc. Send 
or call fo Catalogue of Dog Supplies. ~. 
68 Carver Street, 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


3.1 O2.60-P3) Ma DA LY, 163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. 


